














ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


AUGUST, 1845. | 


UNITED STATES NAVY.—WHAT IS ITS USE? 
BY SAMUEL E. COUES, ESQ. 


I asx of judicious and practical men the following questions :—What is 
the advantage of a Navy? What is its function in peace? What does it 
accomplish in war? In plain words, what is the use of the Navy? 

A few years since, it was taken for granted, that a navy was absolutely 
necessary. ‘This was the established public opinion ; no one questioned the 
utility of our ships of war. Fighting vessels were deemed as important as 
colleges or schools. But the times have changed ; and the question is now 
boldly and openly asked, all over New England, more or less through the 
land, What is the use of the navy? It is asked not only by ultra peace-men 
who set themselves against all wars, offensive and defensive, but by those 
who still hold to the opinion, that at times war is unavoidable. There are 
very many who can see no benefit from the navy in time of peace, and who 
regard fighting ships as the means of useless slaughter in times of war. 

A very common apology for the expenditure upon our navy, by those 
who take a limited view of the subject, ‘3, that the money is not wasted, 
because it supports mechanics, artisans, seamen, and officers, giving to them 
their means of living. It is true, that it thus affords to many their support. 
The navy is popular among those towards whom the money flows out in 
golden streams. For instance, the navy pays annually to about sixty men, 
as captains, a quarter of a million of dollars. ‘The building, and repairing, 
and sailing of one ship of the line disburse one million of dollars. There 
are many who desire thus to live out of the public. Since the accession of 
Mr. Polk, in the short space of three or four months, there have been sev- 
eral thousand applicants for midshipmen’s warrants. For one vacant office, 
that of second lieutenant of marines, we were told there were over twelve 
hundred applicants! But we ask, who pays the money for the navy? It 
comes from the pockets of those who have earned it, to go to those who 
spend it. It isa mere transfer from hand to hand. The nation does not 
gain. The nation, in fact, loses when it supports men who do nothing for 
the common good. 

The next answer to our question—and it is the answer the most relied 
upon,—is, a navy is needed for the protection of commerce. Commerce is 
the interchange of merchandize, the circulation throughout the world of the 
conveniences and luxuries of life. It supplies the United States with the 
productions of other countries, and furnishes other countries with the surplus 
goods of our own. We do not underrate the value of commerce. It builds 
up our cities. It supplies many wants. It accumulates capital, and stimu- 
lates the productive industry of our citizens. 

But our country could have all this profitable commerce, without owning 
a single ton of shipping, without one sail on the ocean, bearing the stars and 
stripes. Foreign vessels would carry on our freighting as well, as cheaply 
as our own, and do their own fighting, if fighting were necessary to protect 
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them. The carrying trade is a distinct branch of business. The owning of. 
ships has no necessary connection with commerce, more than carting or 
wagoning has with the merchant’s purchases and sales. 

Already nearly half of the merchandize imported into, and exported from, 
the United States, is carried by foreign vessels. In 1843, the proportion of 
foreign tonnage employed by our commerce to American tonnage, was as 
500,000 to 1,200,000 tons. In 1844, in four of our cotton ports, there were, 
at one time, 150 foreign ships to 300 American; the tonnage of the foreign 
ships, being larger vessels, almost equalled the tonnage of the American. 
Of all the foreign arrivals at Boston in the ‘year 1844, half (though small 
vessels generally) were British vessels; and at other eastern ports existed 
the same state of things. ‘The ships of northern Europe have the bulk of 
the export of New York to that part of Europe. The tobacco of Virginia, 
the coffee of Cuba, the oil of our whale ships, go usually on board of these 
vessels ; and foreign vessels have been chartered or-employed by our own 
merchants for their East India voyages. 

If we had not a single ship, we could receive or send away all the goods 
which, in the prosecution of commercial business, are required to be received 
or to be sent away. ‘This, too, at fair prices of freight; for so rapid can be 
made the increase of ships, that goods will always be freighted at the low- 
est possible price, and, as experience thus far has manifested, at lower prices 
in foreign vessels than in the vessels of the United States. From this 
cause, we are now rapidly losing the employment of our ships; they are not 
able to encounter the foreign competition. We certainly, therefore, need 
no navy for the protection of commerce.* 

It will, however, be said, that if the navy is not needed for the protection 
of our commerce, it is for the protection of our navigation; that having 
merchant ships afloat, they require the navy. Let us compare the cost of the 
navy with the profits of the navigation interest which it is said to’ protect. 

The annual expenditure for our navy for the last few years has been, 
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3,727,711 53 
43,052,002 23 
Add the expense of the Navy Department, 350,000 00 
And we have $43,402,002 23 
A sum much larger than the profits of our navigation for the same period of 
time, as every ship owner will readily admit. 

From official reports, we learn that the expenditures, including the first 
cost, repairs and armament, for the ship of the line Delaware, is $1,051,000; 
for the Columbus, $674,000; for the Pennsylvania, $784,000; for the Ohio, 
$843,000; for the N. Carolina, $812,000. 


First 6 months of 1843, - - - ‘ : 











The average cost of a line of battle ship is - - - * $830,000 
One year in service, wages, provisions, &c., - - - 220,000 
Ship’s proportion of navy yard, &c., . - - 50,000 

$ 1,100,000 


The expenditure has been, for the frigate Potomac, $527,000; for the 
Macedonian, $269,000; for the Brandywine, $699,000; for the Columbia, 
$398,000. 





Average expenditure for a frigate, - - - - - $475,000 
One year in use, - - - - - - - - 110,000 
Navy yards, &c., e - - - - 25,000 

$ 610,000 





* We are informed that a foreign ship brought goods from China to New York at $7 per ton 
freight, the average price in American ships being over $20 per ton. 
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For the sloops of war Warren, $267,000; Vincennes, $300,000; Falmouth, 


$335,000; Adams, $275,000. 


Average expenditure for a sloop of war, - - - - $315,000 
One year in service, - - - - - - - - 50,000 
Navy yards, &c., - - - . - - - . 10;000 

$375,000 


The average expense of each gun thus carried, as we say, uselessly, over 
the ocean, for one year, amounts to about $15,000. Now, admitting the 
profit of an American ship to be four thousand dollars per annum,—and this 
rate of profit would cover the ocean with ships,—it will take a year’s 
earnings of one hundred ships to pay the expenditure necessary to have a 
sloop of war, and to use her for one year; one hundred and fifty ships for a 
frigate; and nearly three hundred ships for a line of battle ship; i. e. a little 
fleet of a seventy-four, a frigate and sloop, requires five hundred and fifty 
ships to doa profitable business, to earn enough in a year to build, repair 
and sail this fleet. Thus seventeen hundred merchant ships, even if every 
one clears $4,000 per annum, must be employed every year to earn the 
annual expenses of our navy. 

We have about 1,000,000 tons of shipping engaged in the foreign trade, 
which is, two thousand ships, averaging five hundred tons each. ‘The cost 
of this shipping is $60 per ton. The actual value of our marine is about 
$40 per ton, taking them together, new and old. Our navigation, therefore, 
must earn every year, or benefit the country, 20 per cent. of its value, to 
pay for its protection by our navy. ‘The ship owner does not, upon an 


average, one year with another, earn five per cent. beside the interest on 


the capital employed. This estimate—five per cent.—would give two 
millions as the profit to the owners. The captains, officers and American 
seamen engaged in foreign trade, do not receive over three millions in wages. 
The increased value of American ship building materials (principally tim- 
ber, for the iron, copper, hemp and canvass, are mostly imported), on 
account of the construction of ships, does not exceed one and a half millions, 
The labor paid in ship building, is about one million dollars. Altogether 
seven and a half millions are the national profit of our navigation, or about 
the cost of the navy. But, if you please, double this estimate of the profit 
of our navigation ; prove, if you can, that I undervalue the benefit of our 
commercial marine, and that I overvalue the cost of the fighting ships, still it 
settles nothing in favor of the navy, for the navy is not of the least practical 
advantage to the navigation. There are nations now enjoying a profitable 
navigation, who have not a single vessel of war; and who are.sailing their 
ships so cheaply, as to interfere most seriously with the employment of our 
own commerce. 

In time of peace, all the protection for merchant ships, which will be 
claimed as necessary, is protection against pirates. Now, seventy-fours and 
frigates never catch pirates, certainly not as many as they educate to the 
business ; for it is universally admitted, that pirates are made by men living 
among death-dealing instruments, by their being trained to the use of the 
weapons of war. If we must have a defence against pirates, it should be 
small vessels always in commission, not ships of the line, or frigates, 
swinging idly at their moorings, or making their passages across the ocean. 
Who, in his senses, would employ our large ships to catch pirates? 

In peace, the huge, clumsy floating batteries carry abroad in state some 
minister plenipotentiary, or sail to exercise the crew, or to try their compar- 
ative speed ; a most idle; wanton expenditure of money. In war there is 
no navigation to be protected; vessels of neutral nations then make the 
profit, they do the business ; the vessels of belligerents rot quietly at the 
wharves. It is not, then, either for our commerce or our navigation that 
we need the navy. 

The use of the armed force in war is for two purposes—to protect our 
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own country, and to annoy and distress the enemy. Let us see which 
function our navy discharges, if it discharge either. 

The navy is no protection to our homes, to our firesides, to our country, 
in war. For this we rely on the army, the militia, the forts and military 
posts. Anchored in our harbors, our seventy-fours, compared with the 
land battery, are very inefficient; and, surely, sailing over the ocean, they 
do not defend the country. The whole navy of Great Britain cculd not 
defend us, or prevent an enemy from landing on some part of our extended 
coast. What could our fifty ships do in this service? Military men them- 
selves never depend on ships of war for the defence of the country which 
employs them. On the other hand, the navy cannot seriously annoy the 
enemy on the ocean. Privateers, who pay themselves by their plunder, are 
the most efficient means of annoyance. In this kind of glory, our navy 
would not share to any extent; theirs is the glory, not of stealing, but of 
slaughter without any profit or advantage whatever from the slaughter. 

In war, our ships are but slaughter-houses for American seamen. ‘Those 
not blockaded, would sail on the ocean singly,—that is said to be the best 
arrangement,—fiying from the stronger, and chasing the weaker enemy. 
Now and then, some of them would catch a fight—a hard fight—gun for 
gun—man for man—and the issue about as many killed on their decks as on 
the decks of the enemy. In the name of God, our common Father, I ask, 
why drag out our seamen thus to be killed in killing others? Grant a 
successful termination to the fight, ay, to the whole naval war; let every 
ship of our navy capture or sink an enemy’s ship; let each seventy-four kill 
five hundred men, and every frigate, two hundred men, and every sloop, one 
hundred men, would this loss so’ humble Great Britain, as to make her down 
upon her knees, and beg for peace? Great Britain could lose more ships 
than we could possibly fight with in a five years’ war, and very calmly go 
about building others. Queen Victoria’s throne would not be overturned. 
If we were to lose the same comparative number of our fighting ships, as 
we could in a most successful ocean war conquer of hers, it would not se- 
verely distress us; we could bear this; she could bear this. It would not 
alarm either, or tend to bring about a peace. ‘The fighting on the ocean is 
aimless and objectless; we can in no event seriously injure the enemy, and 
most probably the extent of the injury done, would be about the amount of 
the injury that we suffered in doing it. 

It may be said, that we have forgotten the glory of this warfare, the 
wreath of laurels that would entwine the brows of more than a dozen cap- 
tains. It is most true that we have overlooked it; and generosity should 
compel us to allow this glory, for this is all that our fighting ships ever 
possibly achieve. Let us then admit GLory frankly and freely. How to 
estimate it, is the difficulty. A captain has battered and sunk an enemy’s 
frigate, and his own frigate is only half torn to pieces. He has killed one 
hundred and ten Englishmen, and has wounded fifty-eight more, while only 
fifty-five of his own crew have been slaughtered outright, and only twenty- 
nine more are in the cock-pit, maimed and mutilated, some slowly dying of 
their wounds, some writhing in agony under the surgeon’s knife. The 
ocean is reddened a little more by the life-blood of Englishmen than by the 
life-blood of Americans. Most glorious! for this, gallant sir, for this you 
sail on the ocean—for glory—your proudest achievement is the killing of 
more of the enemy than you cause to be slaughtered of your own crew, 
upon your own decks! 

Imagine that between this country and some other country, lay a broad 
tract of land, a sandy desert, uninhabited, useful only as the passage ground 
between the nations. A war is declared. We send out some fifty wagons, 
armed with swivels and muskets. The enemy sends out his wagons too. 
These wagons meet occasionally, and fight, and attempt to destroy each 
other; a species of guerilla warfare is kept up. About as many are killed 
in the wagons of one country as in those of the other. What matter who 
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succeeds, who has the little victory? Tears of the bereaved fall, the wail 
of orphans goes up to God, and there is sorrow in both the countries at 
every encounter; -but, however sanguinary this guerilla warfare, whatever 
be the number killed on either side, or how many wagons destroyed, it has 
no effect whatever seriously to injure or benefit either nation, dr induce 
either to sue for peace. Such is naval warfare, most glorious and chivalric! 

There is one apology for a navy, which can hardly fail to create a smile. 
It was once said, that a navy was necessary, if our nation were in this pre- 
dicament—if it had declared war, and a nation against whom it issued the 
proclamation of war, did not choose to attack us, how could we fight with- 
out a navy to go in quest of a foe! 

Reader, are you a Christian, and can you support an establishment, the 
only function of which is useless carnage, offensive wart We do not now 
say to you, that you should not call out the army, or build forts for your 
protection. You may not be prepared to carry out in full the principle of 
‘fovercoming evil with good;”’ but, if you claim the name of Christian, how 
can you support a navy useless in peace, and which in war carries on the 
work of death without the poor apology or excuse that the bloedshed is 
useful to yout’ In the name of common sense, give up useless murder. Do 
not make unnecessary slaughter. Defend your country, if you will; but 
remember that your trade and commerce with other countries are not worth 
fighting for; that even were they worth fighting for, you annihilate trade 
and commerce by the very declaration of war. 

Unpopular as this view may appear to some, depend upon it, the time is 
rapidly approaching when fighting will be deemed disgraceful to a civilized 
people. In saying this, we cast no reflection upon the officers of the navy, 
or upon its friends. Their education and habits of life cause them to look 
upon this service in a false light. When the true light comes to their 
minds, they will be ready to abandon the navy at once. , 


MILITARY SYSTEM OF PRUSSIA. 


The present military organization of Prussia, says Laing in his Notes of a 
Traveller, is one of the most important features in the social economy of the 
Continent. It has been adopted, with more or less rigor in its application, 
by almost all the secondary European powers; and its principle and spirit 
enter into all the civil as well as the military arrangements of those 
countries, and extend an influence over the whole social condition of the 
European population, much more extensively than any other military sys- 
tem has done, since the decay of the feudal. The system of standing armies 
which preceded it, and which still exists, entered but slightly as an 
element into the social economy of a country. ‘The classes who had to 
furnish recruits to it, either by enlistment or impressment, more or less 
concealed under the forms of a ballot, suffered a loss of the members thus 
abstracted from civil life; but that was almost the only effect on the social 
economy of the population, excepting the taxation, more or less heavy in 
different countries, necessary for supporting a standing army totally distinct 
from the people. 

It is a singular historical fact, that Prussia has twice within these hundred 
years furnished the model on which almost all the other European powers 
have formed their military force, even to the most minute details. The 
former military system of Prussia, as it was left in its highest perfection by 
Frederick the Great to his successor, was one of harsh and brutifying disci- 
pline, enforced by the cudgel over trembling squads of serfs, trained into 
mere moveable machines. The first shock with the undisciplined troops of 
the French republic, proved that this system was false, that humanity was 
not to be outraged with impunity in the formation of armies, and that mind 
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and moral influences were superior elements, even in modern tactics, to the 
academy discipline of the corporal’s stick. ‘The whole of the European 
armies, formed, even to the shape of their buttons, upon this Prussian model, 
were by numberless defeats totally disorganized. ‘The new military system 
of Prussia, as established by edicts of the third of September, 1814, and 
the twenty-first of November, 1815, has been adopted by almost all the 
secondary European powers. 

SELECTION AND TERM OF SERVICE.—By thissystem, every subject between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five years, without distinction of fortune, 
birth, class, or intended profession, is bound to serve as a private soldier in 
the ranks of the standing army, for a period of three successive years. From 
this obligation, only the most obvious incapacity from bodily or mental 
defect or infirmities can excuse any individual, and that incapacity must be 
examined and admitted by the trial board of commissioners for military affairs, 
whose proceedings are reported to, and watched over by, a superior provin- 
cial board; and both report upon every claim for exemption to the war 
department. By the construction of these boards, it is impossible that 
favor, partiality, or local interests, can screen any individual from his turn 
for entering the service for three years—which turn is determined by lot, 
drawn by those who are between the prescribed years, viz., between twenty 
and twenty-five years of age—nor from serving his three years in that 
particular branch of service or regiment, for which, from stature, constitu- 
tion, Or previous occupation, he may be best adapted. Officers from each 
branch of service—the guards, artillery, cavalry, and infantry—attend these 
boards at their sittings, for this selection. 

Exemprion.—lIn order not to press too severely on the professions or 
occupations incompatible with such a long period of military services, certain 
exemptions on account of the social position of the individual are allowed 
by favor, and on certificate from the proper authorities, so as to reduce the 
period of service in a regiment of the line from three years to one year; the 
individual thus favored being at the expense of his own clothing and accou- 
trements. But such exemption is the exception, not the rule; is not a 
matter of right, but of favor, and also of political convenience, when the 
ranks of the standing army are already sufficiently full. After this service 
of three years, in a regiment of the line or standing army, the individual 
returns on leave of absence as asupernumerary, liable to rejoin his regiment 
in case of war; but upon his attaining his twenty-sixth year after his three 
years’ service, he is discharged from the lists of the standing army of 
reserve, and into that division of it which is called Ester Aufgebcths, or first 
for service. ‘This is the real army of the country, being composed entirely 
of soldiers of three years’ training, between the ages of twenty-six and 
thirty-two years. ‘The standing army is the formation-school for the popu- 
lation. One-third of its members are disharged every autumn into this 
division of the army of reserve, and replaced in spring out of the population 
by the local and provincial boards of commissioners. 

Exercises.—The army of reserve is called out for exercise and field 
maneuvres for fourteen days every year which, however, is sometimes 
extended to four weeks. ‘The individual after his thirty-second year is 
turned over from this first division to the second division (Zweiten Aufge- 
boths) of the army of reserve. In case of war, this division would not take 
the field, but would do garrison duty, as being composed generally of men 
with families, and more advanced in life, and also of ,half invalids who had 
been found unfit for severer duty. After his forty-ninth year, the individual 
is turned over into the land-strum, or levy-en-masse, which is mustered or 
exercised only in its own locality, and would be called out only in case of 
actual invasion, or domestic tumult. The whole land is thus one vast camp, 
the whole population one army. Every man in every station of life, and in 
every locality, is a drilled soldier, who knows his regiment, his company, 
his squad, his military place in it, and appears under arms at his rendezyous 
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for duty with as little delay or confusion, and as complete in all military 
appointments, as a soldier of any standing army quartered in cantonments. 
The precision and arrangements with which all the equipments of each 
portion of the army of reserve are placed in convenient depots and head- 
quarters over the country for the inhabitants of each locality belonging to 
that force, prevent any confusion in the working of this vast military system. 
Standing armies composed of men enlisted or impressed for an unlimited 
period of service, or for a period long enough to separate them from the rest 
of society almost entirely, to detach them as a class from all the ties and 
habits of civil life, exist now only in Russia, Austria, France and England. 
Prussia and all the secondary powers, have dropped this kind of military 
force. In France, six years, and in Austria, eight years, is the term of 
service for the conscript drawn by'ballot for the army, and latterly the 
period is extended to eight years in France; and, as far as regards the 
individuals’ habits, and ties, this is almost equivalent to unlimited service. 
All the European powers have organized their military force upon the 
Prussian principle; and this has imperceptibly altered, most essentially, 
their relative political importance, and the weight of Prussia in European 
affairs ; and particularly has become an element in the social structure, and 
in the political balance of power in the European states, of great interest to 
the political philosopher observant of those silent changes which come over 
civilized society unremarked until, on some sudden crises, they produce 
striking effects. This national army of the Prussian system appears to be 
the cheapest, the most effective, and most valuable military force a country 
can keep. Its cheapness, indeed, in proportion to its great numerical 
strength, and to the fine and efficient appearance under arms, to which good 
arrangement and discipline have brought this force in Prussia, has led to the 
almost general adoption of the system on the Continent. ‘The soldiery are 
in pay only during the period they are embodied, that is, during the three 
years’ service in the line, when they may be considered as leaving their 
military duty, and afterwards, only during the few weeks yearly of army of 
reserve service, when the troops are assembled for field manwuvres in great 
masses in different points of the kingdom. Our military men, who gallop 
about at these grand Prussian reviews, declare unanimously their admiration 
of the appearance, movements, maneuvres, and military excellence of the 
Prussian army; and its drill and equipments, as well as organization, have 
become a model for oth«~- troops, almost as generally as they were at the 
commencement of the re. olutionary war, before the onset of troops far less 
exquisitely drilled and dressed than the old Prussian army, settled the real 
value in the field of this parade perfection for half a century. 

ReLatTive NuMBER or Sotpiers.—It is stated by a statistical writer, 
Jancigny, as an approximation to the proportion of the military to the popu- 
lation of the different countries, that in Russia, one in fifty-seven of the 
population is serving asa soldier; in Prussia, one in eighty; in Austria, 
one in one hundred and eighteen ; in France, one in one hundred and twenty- 
two ; and in England, one in three hundred and twenty. Butin this statistic- 
al approximation, the writer forgets the most important element in it, as 
far regards the industry, morals and habits of a people, viz., that in Eng- 
land, this one represents a whole military generation. As long as this one 
lasts, the three hundred and twenty do not furnish another one to fill his 
place as a soldier, and when they do, it is one who can be spared, and whose 
social condition allows him to enlist. In Russia, it appears to be the same ; 
the one represents a whole military generation. In Austria and France, the 
one represents eight years and six years respectively, during which periods, 
the one is not replaced out of the body of the community; and as, after 
six or eight years of military service, many soldiers have lost all civil ties, 
and means of earning a living, and re-engage as substitutes for those drawn 
to replace them, the system Is nearly equivalent in practice to the English 
and Russian. But in Prussia, the one represents only three years. He is 
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then thrown back, with his half military, half civil habits, into the mass of 
the community, and another one is taken out of the eighty, without regard 
to his social position or relation to others, to be demoralized by the same 
process. 

Of all the European powers, Prussia supports the greatest military estab- 
lishment in proportion to her extent, population, and finances. The infantry 
of the line is reckoned 132,013 men; the cavalry of the line and of the 
guards, 25,200 men; pioneers, miners, and other bodies of the engineer 
corps, 13,500 men; the infantry of the landwehr, exercised yearly, 124,737 
men; the cavalry of the landwehr, exercised four weeks yearly, 19,656 
men; the artillery of the landwehr, 17,292 men. The amount, including 
8,118 officers, is 362,881 fighting men. ‘Two-thirds of the landwehr, first 
for service, is sufficient to complete the landwehr regiments to their war 
establishment, so that one-third (above 80,000 men) of this division of the 
force remains disposable, and the whole of the division of the landwehr 
second for service, which is as strong as the first division. The whole 
available exercised force of Prussia is reckoned by military writers at 
532,000 men. ‘The artillery is said (of course no exact information on such 
a point can be obtained or sought for by the traveller) to consist in pieces 
complete and useful, of six hundred and forty-eight six-pounders and howit- 
zers, of two hundred and sixteen twelve-pounders, and of two hundred and 
sixteen light field-pieces for horse artillery, besides an unknown amount of 
heavy guns in the fortresses and in three hundred garrison towns. 

Means oF support.—The funds required in time of profound peace and 
non-movement of troops, to keep up this enormous military force, appear to 
be 22,798,000 thalers, out of a total revenue of 51,187,000 thalers. The 
revenue being pushed to the utmost point, beyond which the productiveness 
of additional taxation would be small, being managed and collected also 
with great economy ; the direct taxes costing but 4 per cent., and the indi- 
rect taxes 15 per cent., on the gross amount, as expense of collection ; it 
does not appear how, in the event of a war, funds would be found to move 
this huge military machine. The time, labor, industry and money which 
should have been accumulating during peace in the hands of the people, 
and forming a capital, diffused over the country, capable of bearing the 
expenses of a war, are expended every year in military shows, drills and 
maneeuvres, which, even admitting that they make perfect soldiers of the 
whole population, leave nothing to move them in the event of real war— 
nothing to raise taxes from. In the whole Prussian population, the number 
of males fit for productive labor, that is, between their seventeenth and 
forty-fifth year inclusive, appears to be about 3,000,000; it is 3,042,946, 
including the infirm, sick, blind, lame, deformed, and all fit or unfit for 
military duty and productive labor. Above one-sixth of this gross number 
of productive laborers is taken by the state every year, for longer or shorter 
periods, from productive labor, to be employed in the unproductive labor of 
handling their firelocks, marching and maneuvreing. A people, whose time 
and labor are thus taken away from industrial occupations, can never become 
rich or powerful as a nation, nor well off as indwiduals. The Duke of 
Wellington was right in an observation which has often been cavilled at— 
‘¢ that notwithstanding our heavy taxation, the English laboring people are 
the least heavily taxed of any laboring people in Kurope.’”’ The time and 
labor of the common man with us, are not taken from him by his gov@rn- 
ment. The unwieldiness and disproportion of the Prussian military force 
to the industrial force, which should raise the means to use it, appears from 
the following comparison: Prussia, with a population of 14,000,000, has an 
army of 432,000 men: Austria, with a population of 32,000,000, has an 
army of 750,000 men; but if Austria adopted the Prussian military system, 
her army would amount to 4,219,000 men. France, estimated in 1841 to 
have a population of 35,000,000, has an army of 840,000 men; but on the 
Prussian military system, her army would amount to 1,330,000 men.— 
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Great Britain, with a population of 26,000,000, would, in proportion to 
Prrussia, have an army of 937,000:men as her present establishment; a 
greater number than in the heat of the last war, reckoning volunteers, veo- 
manry, and all, were ever withdrawn from preparing the sinews of war by 
the exercise of private industry, to make shows and sham-fights, or even to 
repel a threatened invasion. 

We cannot be supposed to endorse all that is said by such an admirer of 
the war-system; but his statements furnish matter for many useful and 
interesting reflections. 

1. How vast the proportion of soldiers to the entire population—one in 
little more than twenty-seven! At this rate, our republic would have, not 
eight or ten thousand, but nearly 750,000 soldiers constantly in the camp at 
the public expense. 

2. How enormous the pecuniary burthens of such a system, though said 
to be the cheapest in the old world! One-sixth of the whole laboring 
population are continually on duty as soldiers; and hence five laborers in 
Prussia are obliged to support one soldier with all his incidental expenses. 
The people of this country, if required to support the same proportion of 
lawyers, physicians, or ministers of the gospel,—one for every five laborers,— 
most would doubtless, think themselves grievously taxed. 

3. Mark the age at which men are taken, and the alternation or succes- 
sion of their service ; both calculated to weave the war-system into the web 
and woof of society, and to infuse the war-spirit into the entire mass of its 
minds. The period from twenty to twenty-five, is the very crisis of a man’s 
life, the pivot of his destiny for this world, if not for the next; yet no man 
is exempted but by special favor. 

4. What adespotism! No man in Prussia is at liberty to enter upon 
any course of business, to form his plans for life, or even to marry, until he 
has been an active soldier at least three years. ‘There never was a fitter or 
more effectual school of despotism. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


GLANCE aT THE Evits or War.—War is an evil of such magnitude 
and bitterness, its evil influences on humanity radiate so widely, and infuse 
themselves so unexpectedly into all the relations of social life, that its abro- 
gation among nations would be a blessing and a benefit of inconceivable and 
inestimable value. It is not the horrors of the battle field, the shrieks of 
the wounded and dying, the garments rolled in blood, the groans and tears 
of widows and orphans, the conflagrations of cities, the trampled down 
produce of harvests reared with toil and skill, and the desolation that it 
everywhere spreads in its fatal and destructive track, that are alone to be 
deprecated, or by which only we are to estimate the misery it inflicts on our 
race. Its malignant influence is felt at all times and in all places. In the 
veryanidst of peace and security, it blights the labors of man, adds weight 
to his burdens, and corrupts his nature. The necessity, as it is called, for 
being prepared to meet aggression, imposes on every country the permanent 
infliction of evils not less to be deprecated than the atrocities of actual war- 
fare. The morale of every country is poisoned by the false principles con- 
veyed in the instruction necessary to pervert man into a systematic murderer. 
Unsuspecting, ardent youth are seduced into admiration of what is in itself 
really hateful, and to be abhorred. Our towns and villages have introduced 
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into them, in the shape of barracks, concentrated focuses of intemperance 
and reckless immorality, with all their sad consequences of broken family 
circles, sorrow, and the destruction of hope, and shame which crowd our 
streets with prostitutes. ‘Tens of thousands of the ablest of the population 
are abstracted from the labor power of the country, and made a national 
burden, to support which, millions are annually expended. ‘Time, talent, 
treasure and physical strength, which, if applied to the promotion of social 
improvement, the advancement of science and the furtherance of education, 
would convert in a very short period the whole earth into a paradise, are 
now by this lamentable misdirection converted into the bitterest curse, an 
ever spreading ulcer in the body politic, which diffuses its acrid and poisonous 
humors throughout every pore of the system. 


Cost or War.—Our revolutionary war drew from the treasury of Con- 
necticut alone, nearly $23,000,000 ; as much as 100,000,000 would be for 
that State now, or 200,000,000 for Massachusetts. Our last war, though 
cheap compared with most wars, cost us about $50,000,000 a year. Our 
revolutionary war cost England more than $600,000,000, and her wars with 
Napoleon alone, more than 5,000,000,000! 


War vs. THE SABBATH EVEN IN Peace.—The Rev. Dr. Beman, in some 
sketches of a recent excursion to the West, says of the Sabbath he spent in 
Buffalo, *‘ I here witnessed a public nuisance, for which men in high places 
must be held responsible, and which ought to receive a seasonable rebuke 
from the people of this Protestant country, that a speedy reformation may 
follow. lrefer to the practice of marching the soldiers from the barracks 
to church, on the Lord’s day, to the sound of martial music. I need not 
say how much the feelings of one who loves a calm and quiet Sabbath, 
must be disturbed by such an exhibition ; for not the ear only, but the eye of 
piety and good taste must be offended. ‘The sweet sound of ‘the church- 
going bell’ is interrupted by the obtrusive din associated with war ; and to 
finish the national exhibition, you have the usual accompaniment of dogs, 
and boys, and loafers. | j 

‘**T am told all this is done by order of the government. The soldiers 
are not permitted to march out in a body without martial music; nor are 
‘ Sundays excepted.’ Whether this is required by an act of Congress, or 
merely by an order of the Secretary of War, or by some other mere human 
fiat, 1 am not able to say ; but the thing is wrong in principle, and injurious 
to the best interests of society in practice, and calls for the hand of reform. 
Such a thing in a Catholic country, and under a despotism, is in perfect 
keeping with every thing else. ‘There the church is sustained by the state, 
and the arm of military power enforces the united will and purpose of this 
unholy alliance. J loathe this aping of foreign customs and institutions. 
They have no affinity with our peaceful government. 

‘‘And where is the moral right of doing such things? Whence did Con- 
gress or the heads of department derive this right? Surely not from the 
Bible. That statute book of heaven has said, ‘ Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.’ ‘That this thing is done under the forms of law, cannot 
make it one whit the better. The wing of the government cannot shelter 
it. The feelings of a Christian community are just as much outraged, and 
the heavenly quietude which should reign on the day of God in city, and 
village, and hamlet, and country, is just as much interrupted, and the 
breathings of hope and anticipation, which belong to the morning of the 
Sabbath, are just as much stifled and secularized by a street mob conducted 
by the government, as by one got up by the ordinary rabble! 
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CHANGE OF EDITORSHIP. 


On the removal of our Society to Boston in 1837, we were obliged to 
start the Advocate of Peace with hardly a subscriber to the work, or a dol- 
Jar in our treasury; but we ventured at the outset upon an edition of two 
thousand, and increased it by degrees to four, six and eight thousand, with 
an occasional issue of ten and twelve thousand, all of which were so 
promptly put in circulation that scarce a copy was left of a single number 
for the first four or five years. A degree of success so far beyond that of 
any previous publication in our conntry devoted to this cause, though 
incomparably Jess than it should have been, demands a warm tribute of 
gratitude to the God of peace, especially in view of the difficulties encoun- 
tered, and the small amount of means or service at our command. We had 
to create a demand for such a work; and the lack of laborers in our cause 
compelled the Society to devolve upon its Secretary services quite too vari- 
ous and arduous for one man. Besides preaching on peace every Sabbath, 
and lecturing often on other days, and writing articles for newspapers 
sometimes every week for months in succession, and visiting ecclesiastical] 
bodies, seminaries of learning, and other places of importance, he had not 
only to conduct the Society’s correspondence, and edit its periodical and 
other publications with very little aid, but also to undertake the task of 
getting them into circulation, and actually obtained in person most of the 
subscribers to the Advocate. : 

I make no complaint of these burdens. I undertook them not only as a 
duty, but as a privilege, and have ever found them a pleasure, with little to 
regret, except the absolute impossibility of performing, even to my own 
satisfaction, such a multiplicity of duties. I rejoice, however, that the 
increase of able and devoted co-workers in this cause, renders it no longer 
necessary for any one man to attempt’ such a variety of labors; and, with 
as much pleasure as hope, do I transfer the Advocate into the fresh hands 
of one too well and widely known for the extent of his self-acquired learn- 
ing, for the vigor and versatility of his powers, and the ardor of his zeal in 
our cause, to need any commendation from me or my associates. 

I have never dreamed of reaping any laurels in such a field; but I may 
perhaps be permitted here the gratification of reflecting, that the Advocate, 
during the eight years of my supervision, has seldom, if ever, I trust, 
breathed any other than a Christian spirit, or violated the rules of Christian 
courtesy and candor. It has connived at no error or sin in the department 
of reform to which it is devoted; but never has it by design indulged in 
any personalities, or laid the hand of a foe upon the ark of God’s church or 
ministry. Our Society, organized at their advice, and encouraged from the 
first by their countenance and co-operation, séhas spread its publications 
through the community mainly under their sanction, and somewhat by their 
aid. Ihave never been, nor ever can become, without a total revolution of 
my views and habits, a party to the abuse heaped by a few self-styled 
reformers on the very class of men that have been the chief instruments, 
under God, of nearly all that is good in the institutions and character of our 
country. Between the ultraists of reform on one hand, and the ultraists of 
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conservatism on the other, between those who would re-construct every 
thing, and those who would retain, unchanged and untouched, whatever 
our fathers left us, the Advocate, like the heaven-descended cause it pleads, 
has steered its course, as well as the helmsman knew how, between the 
Scylla and the Charybdis of the times; and I am happy to know that it has 
kept always afloat, and always abreast with the progress of our cause, 
without going so much in the teeth of every cross squall as to chafe and 
exhaust its crew by perpetually beating to no purpose against wind and 
waves. 

From Eximv Burritt, who will commence the editorship with the next 
number, we anticipate an improvement of the Advocate in every respect ; 
and, with such aid as may justly be expected from the many gifted writers 
now enlisted in the cause, and with such efforts as all our friends ought to 
make for its wider circulation, we cannot but hope for a rapid increase of 
paying subscribers, and for a periodical quite as useful and interesting as 
any other. ‘The cost is so little, that any man out of the almshouse can 
pay for it with ease; and we hope a simultaneous and determined effort 
will be made by our friends to spread it all over the land. Fifty thousand 
copies ought to be circulated every month; and nearly as many may be, if 
our friends will a/] po THEIR puty. We hope they will rry at once, and 
send the result forthwith to our office. GerorceE C. Becxwitu, 

Cor. Sec. Am. Peace Society. 

Boston, July 21, 1845. 

Jupce Jay’s Appress, worthy to be read and pondered by every Chris- 
tian, is published, and ready for the friends of peace. 

Lonpon Pracer SocieTy—had a very interesting anniversary in May ; but we must 
defer an account of it. : 


{> Letters relating to the editorial department, should be addressed, post paid, to 
Evrav Burritt, Worcester, Mass., and those on business of the Advocate or the 
Society, to G. C. Beck witH, Cor. Sec., 604 Cornhill, Boston. 





PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


Single. pr.100 
Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations,........... eveesier sveeee $3 00 
Ladd’s Essay on a Congress of Nations, 
Grimke’s Dymond on War,...--. Ccccceceecce ecceccscen 
Upham on Peace,...+-..eeeeees covvesecse PIITTTTTTTi TTT rT Tr 
Dymond on Waty...+--eeceeeecesess eeeee 
Judge Jay’s Address, ....cccssccccsecccccccccccccscocce ccocccce 
Tracts, (54 in all,) single, 12 pages for one cent, with 10 per cent. 
discount on $10 or more, 
Volume of Tracts, nearly 500 pages,..-.cecccsercccccecccccccsees 100 ! 63 











TERMS.—Singlecopies, $1 for a volume, extending through two years; 5 copies to one ad- 
dress, $4; 15 copies, $10; 40 copies, $20; 100 copies, $40. Any number over five may be had 
at halfthese sums fora single year. At the same rate, any number for general or gratuitous 
distribution; cheapereven than.tracts. Any person sending $2, for two new subscribers, 
shall receive acopy gratis. [(3™ Always pay in advance, without expense lo US.0bX$ 


(C= Every minister who takes up a collection for the Society, and every donor of 
more than $1, is entitled to the Advocate for one year. 
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